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ABSTRACT 

This study investigated ways to improve faniiiy 
wellness during a critical period of family stress, the adaptation to 
relocation overseas. The study is based on a secondary analysis of 
the "1000 Army Families Dataset," which was collected in 1983. The 
final sample consisted of 983 officer and enlisted intact families in 
which the husband was in the Army and the wife was a civilian. 
Compared with earlier analyses of this dataset, additional concepts 
were specified to determine their relative influence on family 
adaptation, and separate analyses were conducted for: enll .ed 
members, spouses of enlisted members, officers, and spouses of 
officers. The findings clearly supported the importance of congruency 
of expectations and actual experiences about life in Europe on the 
level of family adaptation. This factor emerged as the best predictor 
of family adaptation for all four subgroups. Specifically, family 
adaptation was highest in families where the actual experiences 
(e.g., the job, housing, and schools), were the same or better than 
expected before arrival in Europe. In addition, the level of 
community support also emerged as an important predictor of family 
adaptation for each of the subgroups. Additional variables predictive 
of family adaptation for selected subgroups included recent and 
post-move stressor events. (Author/ABL) 
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19* ABSTRACT (Continued) 

housing^ and schools) > were the same or better than expected before arrival in 
Europe • 

In addition, the level of community support (e.g., the extent to which in-- 
dividuals in the community can be relied on in times of trouble and the extent 
to which the community is perceived as a good place in which to live and raise 
children) also emerged as an important predictor of family adaptation for each 
of the subgroups^ For all subgroups, the greater the community support, the 
hipher the level of adaptation* 

Additional variables predictive of the family adaptation for selected sub- 
groups included recent and post--move stressor events. For enlisted soldiers 
and their spouses, satisfaction with housing emerged as a significant predictor; 
for officers and their spouses, the ability to plan for military assignments and 
to have some say over the timing and location of the assignments was positively 
associated with level of family adaptation. 

The findings strongly suggest that the Army can enhance family adaptation 
to USAREUR with a number of specific actions^ The greatest increase in adapt- 
ation level can be achieved by enabling families to get accurate information 
about where they are going ♦ This could be accomplished through better orienta- 
tion programs, training of family "sponsors/* and relocation literature* 
Adaptation can also be increased with improvements in informal community net- 
works* This could be accomplished through leaders in the soldiers' units or 
through the family service providers at the soldiers' installations. 

Relocation stress can also be reduced by giving soldiers adequate time to 
handle personal and family affairs before they assume a demanding work schedule. 
This (also recommended by WRAIR based on their research) should reduce the 
••pile up of stressors" that add to the "normal" stressors inherent in any 
relocation. 

Finally, the Army should examine its practices that cause undue competi- 
tion between the Army and the family for the soldier's time, energy, and com- 
mitment. This research indicates that this competition is particularly hard on 
the adaptation of the spouses of officers. Therefore, its reduction may well 
pay dividends, not only for the families, but for the effective functioning of 
the units that these officers lead. 

All of these recommendations have been provided to our sponsor, the U.S» 
Army Community and Family Support Center, through briefings and earlier draft 
reports. 
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POREWDRD 



The Army Family Research Program (AFRP) is a 5-year integrated research 
program started in Nbveinber 1986 in re^xaise to research mandated by both the 
1983 CSA "White Paper on the Arwy Family" and the subsequent CSA "Army Family 
Action Plans (1984-1988) ." Ihe objective of th& researcii is to support the 
"Army Family Action Plan" through research products that will (1) detennine 
the demographic characteristics of Army families, (2) identify positive 
motivators find negative detractors to soldiers remaining in the Arxny, (3) 
develop pilot programs to inprove family adaptation to Army life, and (4) 
increase operational readiness. 

The research is being conducted by the U.S. Anny Research Institute for 
the Behavioral and Social Sciences (ARI) with assistance fran Research 
Triangle Institute, Caliber Associates, and HumRRO, It is funded by Army 
research and developinent funds. 

The Army sponsor for this effort, the Army Oanfftunity and Family Support 
Center (CFSC) , reviewed and approved an earlier draft of this report. Hieir 
conroants inJicate that this r^rt on factors influencing adaptation to an 
overseas location will be useful in revising Amy programs and policies. 




EDGAR K. OOHNSON 
Technical Director 
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rmLVi AEAPTATION TO miXATION: AN EMPIRICAL ANALYSIS OF FAMILY STOESSORS, 
AEAPnVE RESOURCES, AND SENSE OF CX)HEREKCE 



SUmARY 



Requirement: 

This research supports the Anny Family Action Plan by investigating ways 
to inprove "family wellness" during a criticad period of family stress— the 
adaptation to relocation overseas. 



Procedure: 

The report is based on a secondary analysis of the "1000 Anry Families 
Dataset," whicJj was collected in 1983, Ccnpared with earlier analyses of this 
dataset, additional concepts ware specified to determine their relative influ- 
ence on family adaptaticai and s&paratB analyses were oondtK±ed for: (a) en- 
listed members, (b) spouses of enlisted mCTiaers, (c) officers, and (d) spouses 
of officers. 



Findings: 

Althou^ the results of the investigation are not directly oonparable 
across the four sample subgroups, the findings clearly support the inportance 
of congruency of expectations and actual experiences about life in Europe on 
the level of family adaptation. This factor emerged as the b^t predictor of 
family adaptation for all four subgroups. Specifically, family adaptation was 
highest in families where the actual experiences (e.g. , the job, housing, and 
schools) , wer© the same or better than was expected before arrival in Europe. 

In addition, the level of oosnitiunity support (e.g. , the extent to which 
individuals in the ooraminity can be relied on in times of trouble and the 
extent to which the oanmunity is perceived as a good place in whicii to live 
and raise children) also emerged as an inportant predictor of family adapta- 
tion for each of the subgroi?)S. For all subgroups, the greater the oanmunity 
support, the hi^er the level of adaptation. 

Additional variables predictive of the family adaptation for selected 
subgroups included recent and post-move stressor events. For enlisted sol- 
diers and their spouses, satisfaction with housing emerged as a significant 
predictor; for officers and their spouses, the ability to plan for military 
assignments and to have sane say over the timing and locaticsn of the assign- 
ments was positively associated with level of family adaptation. 
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utilization of Fixidings: 



Hie findings strongly suggest that the Army can enhance family adaptation 
to USAREUR with a number of specific actions. Ihe greatest increase in 
ad^tation levels can be achieved by enabling families to get accurate in- 
formation about where they are going. Ihis csould be aooonplished through 
better orientation prograit©, training of family "sponsors/' and relocation 
literature. Adaptation can also be increased with inprovements in informal 
ocxiBminity networks. Diis could be acocmplished throu^ leaders in the 
soldiers' units or through the family service providers at the soldiers' 
installations. 

Relocation stress can also be reduoed by giving soldiers adequate time to 
handle persc»ial and family affairs before they assume a demarding work sched- 
ule. Ihis (also reoairoended by VBRAIR based on their research) should reduce 
the "pile up of stressors" that add to the "normal" stressors inherent in any 
relocation. 

Finally, the Arwy should examine its practices that cause undue coipeti- 
tion between the Army and the family for the soldier's time, ener^, and 
canmitment. ihis research indicates that this ccnpetition is particularly 
hard on the adaptation of the ^xsuses of officers. Therefore, its reduction 
may well pay dividends, not only for the families, but for the effective 
functioning of the units that these officers lead. 

All of these reccxnmendations have been provid<Ki to our sponsor, the U.S. 
Army Ocramunity and Family Support Center, through briefings and earlier draft 
reports. 
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FPKIV£ AI^PTATICN TO REUXATION: AN EMPIRICAL ANALiTSIS OF FAMtDf 

sreESSORS, Ar»pnvE resources, and sense of ochs^eijce 



Introducticjn 



in recent yeai^, the U,S. mUitary has beocroe i^^P^^V i*^^^^^?f^ 
better understanding hc3W families adapt to the demands of military life (Bcwen 
& ScheirBT, 1986) . TSiis interest parallels the substantial increase in the 
proportion of service Barters with family responsibilities as well as the 
?S^tSn by military leadership of the lirtc between tije ability of families 
to adapt sucxaessfully to the demands of military life Mid military 
pr^aredness (Bawen/l987) . A better understanding of the factors that help 
SstSS^differ^ lev4ls of family adaptaUon to ^pecific^g^iisaUon^ 
donands is essential to policy and program develop^ viho attec^jt to ertonoe 
vaSaSes that prx»»te family adaptation and thereby contribute to military 
mission aoocnplishment. 

Of the miltiple demands placed ^:pon families by the military organization, 
perhaps no demand has as many i2i¥)lications for the fandlygrstem as 
iSo^ion, especially relocation to a foreign country (Orthner ' ^owen^^^^ 
^k3CubbSTpatterson, 1983? Rodriguez, 1984). Relocation often iitposes 
multiple hardships on the famUy system, including financial strains, 
esiplwment disruption for the ^jouse of the military mentoer, and loss of 
siipOTt networks. Althouc^h relocaUcn may also present new c^portjm 
5^amily system and can stimulate adaptive ctoiges, ev^ IS^L^ SL^ 
conditions, the family system may e3<perienoe a signifi^ ?ff^L^LfS^ 
and disruption, often resulting in the deterioration of ^^^^'^^ . . , 

Sroti^alwell beijig, hi^ marital discord, and a decline in life satisf act.^ oi , 
(Aixierson & Stark, 1988; Itodriguez, 1984). 

Given the potential negative effect that relocation can have on «jefamily 
system, it is inportant to identify the factors that miUgte the effect of 
this stressor effect on the level of family adaptation. Only th^ 
relocation policies and services be developed based on facts rath^ than 
S^ions^ geared toward supporting families in adapting positively to the 
f<ar«^'^ associated with relocation. 

There is an expanding research cn f amUy stress and ada^itaticii in ^wth the 
mUitary and the civilian sector (Antonovsky, 1987; Boss, 1987; Bcwen, 1987, 
Hill, 1949, 1958; lavee, MSiittoin, & Olson, 1987? McQjbbin & ItoC^in, 1987; 
MoOJUoin & Patterson, 1983; Se^, 1986). Trm this research, itis Possible 
to identify at least three broad categories of factors ttet may wed^ate the 
effects of situational life events, lite t«location, ai the 1^?^^^ 
resiliency and adaptation: (a) the presence and pile-*?) of additional family 
stressors) (b) the availability of adaptive resources at ?»P^scial, todly, 
and ootmunity level; and (c) the family's overall seaise of oohex«noe about 
their situation. 

Based on saoondary analysis of survey data on 933 officer and 
families in the U.S. Army who had experiaioea a ^^^oentjelo^tiw to Wfest 
Germany (McCubbin & Patterson, 1983) , this report atteupts to idaitify the 
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critical factors that my be ispartart to suooessfal family adaptation to an 
overseas location, l^jrallelin^ the classification sdvffl? notad above, these 
f2K:tors are divided into three broad categories: (a) family stressors, (b) 
family adaptive resouroes, and (c) sense of coherence. 

The present research augments the prior research by McCubbin and associates 
using this dataset in several iii|}ortant ways. First, in the present research, 
sep a r ate TiwdplB were developed for both laaiibers and their respective qiauses. 
In the past analysis, McCubbin and associates elected to ccnbine husband and 
wife data in constructing independent and dependent variables for analysis 
rather than developing s^>azate laodels for menbers and spouses. ^ in many 
c ases, it is difficult to distinguish if the variables are based on nember 
data, spouse data, or oean scores based on a ornfxjsite of mesnber and s^xxise 
data.^ Also, b ased on secondary analysis of the dataset, additional variables 
were entered as indicators of family s^iaptive resources as viell as indicators 
of sense of coherenoe, including the congzuency of expectations and esqperienoes 
of life in West Genoany. Ohese additional variables vexe examined as 
predictors of family adaptation together with many of the same variables as 
eicamined by MrOibhin and associates (e.g. , pre-tnove and post-move stressors, 
coping skills, family si^x^rt, annunity si^^port, predictability of viork and 
family) . Finally, based on the woxic of Bowen (Bowen, 1985, 1986) as well as 
that of MnOrbhin and Patterson (1983) \^ch sugg^^ts variations in family 
outoomes by the rank of the service member, these models were further specified 
bas e d on the member's rank (i.e., enlisted versus officer) creating four 
distinct groups for analysis: (a) enlisted manbers, (b) sgaoses of enlisted 
members, (c) officers, and (d) s p ous es of officers. McOibbin and associates 
(lavee, McCuhbin, & Patterson, 1985; McCubbin & Lavee, 1986) have limited their 
past analysis largely to enlisted families. 

For purposes of this research cind based on the work of McCubbin and 
apsnciates (MoCubbin & McOjbbin, 1987) , family stressors were defined as life 
events, transitions, or situations v^ch have the potential to change the 
functioning and interaction of the family systan and which may require 
concerted actions by a family medber or mesibers. Ihese stressors can enter a 
family systesn on a nuiober of levels: (a) on the individual level^. (b) on the 
relationship level between family menbers, and (c) on the interactioncd level 
of family laarbprs with systems external to the family, including the work 



^Tbe validity 3f the construction of mean family scores from 
individual-level survey data is a controversial issue in family social science 
(Walters, Pittman, & ^{or^ell, 1984) . In recent years, the practice of 
aggregating individual scores into family scores has drawn increasing criticism 
(e.g., !<]hite, 1984). 



^OJiis difficulty is due partially to the oonstructicn of the survey 
instruments. Soae measures were included in either the maober's or the 
qpouse's version of the survey vMle other measures were included in both. The 
rationale for this design in not clear. 
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OTviiOTent. It is iaportant to note, hcwsver, that individual stressors are 
not assumed to necessarily result in stressor events for the family systan. 

consistent vdth the work of MDQjhbin and Patterson (1983) , family adaptive 
z^sourc^es viere defined as those capabilities and assets fron \4iich family 
men*)ers may draw upon for meeting desnands and needs. A multidimansicnal 
oonoept, family adaptive resouroes were cionoeptualized on three levels: (a) 
individuaa characteristics of family menbers, such as educational, financial, 
or psychological assets? (b) family system resouroes, such as the level of 
family aenber support for one another? and (c) ocraamity resouroes, such as 
perceived supportiveness of friends and frequency of religicws attendance. 
These three levels of adaptive resouroes were oonoeptualized as interdepaident 
and aan|>l€mantary? a si^ly of capabilities at one level are ass ^ mwrt to offset 
lack of capabilities at another level. 

Prera the research of Antonovsky and associates (Antonovsky, 1987? Antcnovsky 
& Sourani, 1988) , sense of ooherenoe was defined broadly as the degree to vihidi 
family natbers perceive their life as having a degree of order, predictability 
and manageability. Family menisers with a hi^ sense of ooherenoe tend to view 
the world as a rational place, one in vhich it is pocisible to predict, 
understand, and control events that are constantly affecting one's life 
(Antonovsky & Sourani, 1988) . 

Finally, consistent with the literature on family stress and ocping 
(Antonovsky & Sourani, 1988? Lazarus & Polkman, 1984? McCubbin & Patterson, 
1983) , family adaptation was defined broadly as a ooB|)oeite of the overall 
adjustment of family jnsrabers at three levels: (a) the individual level, (b) 
the family level, and (c) the ocnnwnity level at v*ilch both family xnenbers and 
the family systan reside, participate, and respond to organizational and 
family demands. 

Based cn the earlier work of MoQjbbin and associates (Lavee, MoCuhbin & 
Patterson, 1985? MoCubbin 6 lavee, 1986? MoOibbin 6 Patterson, 1983), it was 
hypothesized that factors related to the presaioe and pile-up of additional 
family stressors would negatively influence family adaptation to the 
relocation experience. On the other hand, it vras hypothesized that factors 
related to the availability of adaptive resouroes and a hi^ s^ise of ooherenoe 
vjDUld positively influence family adaptation to the relocation experience. 

Method 

Souroe of Data 



Ihe initial sanple of 1,227 officer and enlisted families was drawn in Jfey, 
1983 fitsn the total population of U.S. Amy families vSio had recently 
experienced a relocation from the United States to West Germany. A sftratified, 
representative saitple was dbtainod by selecting families from three different 
sized ftest German ocniiunities and four types of Army units (i.e. , opfrat , 
ooDbat support, oenbat service support, and military ocninand headcpsarters) . 
Tor a more ccoprehersive discussion of the sanpling design eoplo^ed in the 
researx^, the reader should consult MoOubbin and Patterson (1983) . 



Military nojtoers wen* asked to explain the purposes of the res^rch U» 
thetr ^wuses and to request their participation, Servioenessibers and their 
spouses were asked to occplete the questionnaices ij ^te p enrtpn tly. Tiiese 
qSStionnaiies viere designed to assess their experienoes and attitudes r^at^d 
torelocation and adaptation to living as an Artsr^' family in a foreign ocuntry. 
Survey questionnaires were cccpleted at hcoae and returned to the researc*\ team 
within 24 hours. Although participation was ocopletaly voluntary, 84% of 
husbanJ and wife couples who were selected to pauiiiicipate in ttie survey 
returned ocnpleted questionnaires (i? = 1,036) (IfcCubbin & Patterson, 1983). 
However, 53 of these cables wexe further deleted froa the dataset beca \ i^ of 
missim data, because the questioi-snairB of ope s p cuse in the cacwple was 
missing, or laecause the military msiber was feaale, resulting in a final sanple 
of 983 officer awi enlisted intact families in which the husband was in the 
hasp^ and the wife was a civilian. 

Table 1 contains a suninary of the descriptive characteristics of the saitple 
families by rank. Based on oonparative analysis of the sanple profile with 
tony manpower statistics, MoCutfoin and I^attetson (1983) described this saiiple 
as mresentative of married military persca^jiel with acocupanied spouses in the 
U.S.Xny in Europe as well as apprcadmating the profile of married persoanel 
across the U.S. Arny.-^ 

Ifeasures 

MaasuTBS were constructed for eadti major canoeptaal dcroain: (a) Family 
Stressors, (b) Family Adaptive Resouroes, (c) Sense of CXjherenoe, and (d) 
Kimily Adaptation. Measures of Family Stressors fo cu sed on general life 
stressors, wave-related stressors, and stressors ^jecifically related to 
family life in the Army. Jfeasures of Family Adaptive Rescwroes included a 
focus on resources at the personal, family, and ocoramity levels. Measures of 
Sense of Oc*>erenoe related to the pero^tions of m e m be r s and their spouses to 
the level of predictability and controllability of their life in the Army as 
well as the degree to whidi their experiences with life in West Germany were 
congruent with their expectatiais. last, the measure of Family Adaptation was 
oa^ised of neasures that focused on the level of personal adaptation, 
satisfaction with famUy life in West Germany, and adaptation to Army life. 

Each measure used in the analysis was selected based on one or both of two 
criteria. One criterion was that the measure had been detfacmined to be a valid 
and reliable measure in an earlier analysis by IfcCUbbin and associates. The 
other criterion was that it was determined to be a theoretically and 
eapirically meaningful neasure through literature review and aipirical 



3Bas^ on the saitple profile, it is more correct to conclude that this 
sanple was representative of married male mUitary personnel with aooccpanied 
civilian spouses in the U.S. Arasy in Europe and ajpproxijiated the Profile of 
male marriedpSsonnel with civilian spouses across the U.S. Arsy. Ihe sanple 
excludes all servicewcroen with civilian husbands as well as all dual military 
coqples. 
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Tabic 1 

Chir.ctcrislic Members Spouses Merabcr. fpouscs 

Chtractcnstic (n.790) Cn=769) (ti«160) (n«;51) 



^^<'26 years 35 44 7 13 

26^oScars 60 52 74 72 



40 md above years 

Education: .* •>ri 0 0 

Less than high school A fi a 13 

High school grad or equivalent 54 43 w 



4-10 
n and 





44 




52 


5 


4 


3 


20 


54 


43 


36 


24 


7 


13 


62 


62 


23 


19 


ID 


9 


5 


10 


37 


37 


43 


43 


20 


20 


m • 


39 
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Some college 36 

College graduate or above ^ 

Race: . 92 94 

53 ?9 4 3 

S^.*'' . ?o ? t ^ 

Hjspan. 10 ^ , 

Years Married 2, 

f^.. 4t 43 28 28 



Employed* 

Grew Up: Miliiary Family* 

Family Life Cycle: (Oldest Child)^ 

Couple II ' " \l 

Prcschoci (< than 5) 34 »^ 

School age (6-11) 29 - 23 

Adolescents (12-18) 13 - 20 

Launching (19 and >) ^ " , 

Rank:^ 

E1-E4 25 

E5.E6 53 

E7.E9 22 " 

01-03 " !; 

04-06 



51 51 
43 
12 



NOTE: All percentages have been rounded to the nearest whole number. 

» Asked of spouses only. 

t> Asked of members only. 

c Appropriate for members only. 
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aralysis in the reseaicii restarted in this report.^ With the eaooeption of tha 
four sub-scales dsaling specifically with family stressors which will be 
described later, negatively viorded itaos on the survey \#&re reooded such that 
the hi^ier the value, the sere positive the interpretation. In the case of 
oonfjosite measures, related itass were sumoed and averaged to create meaningful 
sub-scale scores* 

Following this prooedure, a total of 15 predictor measures \«ere selected 
ard/ac oonstructed for enlisted maiiaers and officers across the three 
ocnoeptual donains of family stressors, family adaptive resouroes, and sense 
of ooherenoe; 19 predictor measures were selected ancVor constructed for the 
^xMses of enlisted menbers and the spouse s of officers across these same 
three ocnoeptual domains. IN^elve of these predictor measures were identical 
for ArxQ/ Boobers and spouses. Family SKiaptation, the critericn variable, was 
a ooBfxssite measure of three indices: pprsonn) adaptation, satisfaction with 
family life in West Germany, and ada^Ttaticn to Any life. Althauo(h HoCubbin 
and associates have preferred to ocxistruct measures of family skdaptation by 
occ^ining menber and spouse indices, separate measures of family adaptation 
were constructed for madsers and spouses from these parallel indioes. 

Of the variables used in the anailysis, 12 of the variables for mescbers and 
13 of the variables for pauses involved measures consisting of three or more 
itcros. Reliability for each ocBfxssite measure was assessed using the 
standardized item alpha reliability prooedure, FROC IML in SAS (SAS Institute, 
Inc, 1982) . Overall, the reliability for each ocufyvsite measure was .50 or 
higher; in most cases, alpha coefficients exceeded .70. Alpha coefficients 
are reported later with the description of each OGocnsite measure. 

family Stressors 

Stressors were measured by four sub-scales which were designed to assess the 
existence and perceived severity of both general and xoove-related stressors. 
General life stressors in the past 12 months prior to movring to West Gera^uiy 
(e.g., a child's illness, the death of a family mesober, rasarriage) were 
reported by spouses only and included 15 itaiss rated frcm 0 for **no problem" 
to 2 for **big problem" (Alpha .95) . Family-related stressors in the past 
12 months (e.g., physical abuse, trouble with police) were reported by members 
only on a 10 dichotomous items vd:^re 0 was "no" and one was *'yes" (Alpha » 
.81) . Ihe Pre-Move Stressors sub-scale, r^iorted by service messbers only, 
consisted of 15 four^-point items ranging from 0 for "no problem" to 3 for 
**major problem." Ihese itaos ooncemed events experienced in preparing for the 
move (e.g. , selling a family hone, giving up a job) as well as situations 
experienced during the first three months after arrival in West Germany (e.g., 
not getting padd on time, delay in finding permanent housing) (Alpha » .96) . 



^Exploratory factor analysis was conducted through the use of ERDC FACTOR 
in the SAS padmge. Principal ocmixxients factor aivalysis was first specified 
with a request for only those factors with a minintmi eigenvalue of one. 
Identified factors were then suhoitted to a varimax rotation. The cutoff for 
acceptable factor loadings was set at .45. 
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S^-Mcjv' stressors wear© assessed f tro ^jouses only and included 12f oir- 
point itens raiding f™ 0 for "no problatt" to 3 for Tvery najor t^lem. 
5»se items dealt with pni^leoB such as difficulties in getting a driver's 
license and leamii^ the language and social aistans) (Alpha « .95) . 

Family Adap tive RescMCTses 

F^ly adaptive resouroes were measuTBd at the individual, famny-systen 
and cGOKunity level. At least two specific measures were obtained at eadi 
level. 

Individual resourxaes . Iniividual resources were oeasured wit h txv& ^ 
irtUoes. Three of these neasures were one-itea descriptive or dencgra^uc 
variables, the first two of whicii were answered by spcuses only. Bie fixst 
iten was ^HSrew up in a military family" coded as 0 for "no" and 1 f^J^es-" 
The secofd itao was eBcloyaart status of the spouse coded as 0 for ••not 
eaploy^d" and 1 for "ecplpyed". Ihe third single-item measure, years of 
education, was reported by both noA>ers and spouses on a 9-I»i«t 
ramim f icm 0 fOT^"grade school" to 8 for "graduate aegree^ In addition to 
th^ measures, there ware measures of both ocping sidlls and personal 
oonfidenoe. Coping skills were as s esse d from both mentoers and spouses and 
included nine items (e.g. , ability to speak the Genaan drive in 

Germany, shop on the eocnomy) were rated on four-point scale fron 0 for 

"not at all" to 3 for "very well" (Alpha: maters « .96? Spo^ « .97). 
Personal oonfidenoe was a nine itan scale vMdi ^"^^^^.^.^^'^^^ 
oonfidenoe about her abUity to manage the hcne and ftan^yjAiUe tt^ 
away on short-term military assignnents as well as the ma*er»s confidence in 
his spouse's ability to manage their heme and family vAiile he is away. 
AlthoSTwordGd in an alternative format, these itans reflected the same 
SSSS ^ bSh the mei*er»s and spouse's questionnaire and were «va3Aiated cn 
a4^SSt scale, rai^ii^ fran 0 for "can't do it" to 3 "very well" (Alpha: 
Member = .96; Spcuses = .96) . 

^^n y ..v^ r^souroes . f^^V system resources were ass^sed ^ftt^ 
indices. RqpOTted^TteS nattoers and spouses. Family image was a thre^itan 
scale with the items being rated froa 0 for "strongly disagree" to 4 for 
"strtxaly agree." This scale was designed to reflect an overall posi^ve 

evaluation of the famUy (e.g., we feel our family is a success) (Alpha: ^ 

Mentors - .50? Spouses * .50) . Egalitarian famUy v^:;*!^ ware a^^sod ftm 
both maitors and spouses by 10 items whose values ranged froa 0 f<a: '^stx^ly 
disagree" to 3 for "stroi^ly agree"? this scale was used to manure the degree 

to which mentors and spouses believe in sharing family roles and 

decision-makiro (Alpha: IfeRters « .93? Spouses a .93). Assessed from 
SSS^'oSr^ ot R«nily functionii^ contained 12 J^^^^ 

SngS froQ 0 for "strongly disagree" to 4 for "strorqly agree" ^ measured 
the leJel of featiily cctosion, adaptability, and oonnunicaUcn effectiveness 
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(Alpha « .98) Family support was assessed freaa both nestbers and pauses and 
vas defined by seven itcsns can a f iv&-point scale with values ranging frrm 0 
for "strongly disagree" to 4 for "strc«gly agree." these itens reflected the 
degree to which fandly ineaatens listen to one another, urderstard cue arwther, 
and exchange love and affection (Alpha: Jfenibers = .39; ^xauses = .90) . 

QyiwnitY r^iiTP??. caccinunity resourcaes vas defined by five scales which 
reflected social support at the inforoal (e.g. , Jdi^hip ties a«J frierriships) , 
quasi-formal (e.g., neic^iborhood organizations and work), and fonnal (e.g., 
hcusing) levels. Ihe friend support scale consisted of a six 5-point items 
ranging fraa 0 for "strongly disagree" to 4 for "strcogly agree" uhich 
evaluated the perceptions of both nenbers and spouses about their esooticnal 
relationship with friends and their level of involvenent with thssn (Alp4\a: 
Menbers «= .85? ^x xi s e s « .89) . Administered to both Barbers and ^xauses, the 
Oomunity Support scale was defined by seven itess ranging fran 0 for "strcngly 
disagree" to 4 for "strongly agree" that measured the extent to which 
i ndiv iduals in the ooBowni^ can be relied cn in tiaes of trouble, and th£! 
degree to which the ooBHunity is seen as a viable place in which to live and in 
v«iich to raise children (Alpha: Mearbars » .93; S^xauses = .92). Religious 
attendance was . ^sses , s« l from both members and ^xauses ani included a single 
item whicii measured the frequency of attendance fron 0 for "infrequently or 
never*' to 4 for "several times a week." A dichatcnaus itoa where 0 was for 
"no" and 1 was for "yes" was used to asse<^<; volunteer activity for spouses only 
to determine their involvement in volunt* -r work in the ccnimnity. 
Satisfaction with housing in West Geriuany was assessed fraa both maiiaers and 
spcxises by a single item with values ranging fron 0 for "very dissatisfied" to 
3 for "very satisfied". 

Sense of Ooherenoe 

Sense of ooherenoe was defined by three scales which assessed the perceived 
degree to which saembers ani ^xauses felt that they were able to predict and 
manage the nature of their lives in the Amy as well as the ccngruency of their 
expectations and experiences about life in West Germany. Both Boribers and 
^xxises re^xxded to each of these scales. Predictability of Amy life was 
defined by a 3-item scale coded 0 for "strongly disagree" to 3 for "strongly 
agree"; these items measurtad how veil the meatber and the i=^ise felt the family 
ocxild predict the imnediate future based on the nature of work and family 
schedules (Alpha: MesDbers = .72; Spouses ~ .70). Oontrollability of 
Army/family life was assessed by two items which had scale values of 0 for 
"strongly disagree" to 3 for "strongly agree"; this which neasured the 
pero^ions by the member and ^aouse about t^Jeir ability to plan for future 



%ie maasure of family functioning was constructed f ran 12 itens fraa the 
Family Adaptability and Cohesion Evaluation Scale (FACES-II) (Olson & Etortner, 
1983) . Factor analysis of the FACES II Scale did not reveal a clear 
adaptability or cohesion factor as reported by Olson and Partner (1983) . As a 
ocnsequenoe, this new factor was created based on the results from the factor 
analysis. All itans selected for this sub-scale had a Tn^o^T^m factor loading 
of .50 on the first factor when a two-factor solution was specified. 
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military assigrments in advanoe and to have scoie say over the timing and 
location of future military assignaents. Nine dichotoBJCMS itans having a value 
of 0 for ••worse than expected" and 1 for ••about the same or better than 
expected" was the naasure of the congmeaTcy of expectations that ntscbers and 
spouses had prior to arrival in Wfest Germany with their actual experiences 
sinoe arrival (Alpha: Ifenbers « .91; Qxjuses = .91) . These itesas reflected a 
nuntoer of issues, induiing housing, schools for the kids, tine for family 
togethemess, chawse to travel, Tnf?dica1 and dental services, and financial 
security and stability. 

Ftunilv ft rlap^;^t-ion 

i The measure of family adaptation was operational ized as a ocxtxjsite measure 

I of three indices Whidi were responded to by both members and spouses. Personal 

* adaptation was a 8-iten, 11-point semantic differential scale which asked 

wsRters ai¥i spouses to rate how they had felt during the past months in terms 
of their own physical aivL emotional well-being as vrell as the healtii of other 
family msrtoers (Alpha: Mentoers = .92? Spouses = .92). Satisfaction with life 
in V«Jest Germany was a single item which measured the level of satisfaction of 
TOSjTtoers and spouses frrin 1 for ••very dissatisfied" to 4 for •Very satisfied." 
Adaptatic*^ to Army life was a ocnposite measure involving three sub-dimensions, 
all measured on four point scales, and included a single itewi measure of 
satisfaction with life in West Germany, a 4-item measure of ocnnitment to the 
mission and lifestyle of the Army (Alpha: Manters « .65? Spcxises « .52), and a 
6-itan measure of the degree of Army/family fit— the belief that the Army is 
responsive to the needs and frustrations of families (Alpha: Mesnbers « .87; 
Spouses = .88) . Scores on these three sub-dimensiors of adaptation to Army 
life were sumned and averaged to obtain a single measure of overall adaptation 
to Anty life. 

In a principal ocnponents factor analysis, the suninated scores for Personal 
adaptation. Satisfaction with family life in West Germany, and Adaptation to 
Army life loaded on the sam factor for both merttoers and spcwses (factor 
loadings ranged from .71 to .86) . As a consequence, the three indices were 
receded to range cn a four-point scale, and sunmed and averaged to obtain a 
final measure of family ads^jtation for both mentoer and ^joises, ranging f E«n 0 
for ••not adapted" to 3 for "adapted" (Alpha: Mssibers -= .74? Spcwses « .69).** 

«>lnvestigators in family research have struggled with the measurenent of 
family adaptation. In agreeient with lavee and MoQibbin (1935) , "family 
adaptation is but a descriptive critericn . . . rather than a jwrely defined 
construct with an cperationalized set of measures" (pp. 1-2) . In this 

j research, family adaptation was cperationalized in a way generally consistent 

with the earlier work of MoCbhbin and associates (Lavee, McQibbin, 6 Patterson, 

I 1985? McjCubbin & lavee, 1986; MoQJbbin & Patterscei, 1983). Kcwsr/er, based on 

the broad conoeptualization of adaptation froa the !terson-I3twironnent Fit 
theory of French and associates (French, Caplan, & Harrison, 1982) , the reoent 
results of exploratory interviews with Anty families ard leadership as part of 
a large-scale study of family adaptation (Styles, 1988) , and current efforts by 
Bowen (1989) to model the aKtoptation of families in the U.S. Ann/, the measure 
of adaptation was broadened to include two additional ocE|)onents: (a) 
ccitiTdtment to the mission and lif^tyle of the Anoy, and (b) the degree of 
Army/fanily fit. While the results of both correlational and factor analyses 
generally support this decision, oontinuod efforts are needed at both the 
conceptual and the operational levels to adileve greater clarity in the 
measurement this construct. 
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Data Analysis and Results 



In order to identify critical factors that are associated with successful 
adaptation of families to an overseas relocaticn as veil as to esemine the 
hypothesized relaticnships ancng tl» three sets of indepeiKient variables and 
the dependent variable as <3jg^A«=^g^ above, foiv^urd step-vise aultiple 
regression was pert onnad using the regression program in SAS f or eadi of the 
four gnsups: (a) enlisted neobers, (b) spo u s e s of enlisted neobers, (c) 
officers, and (d) spouses of officers. In each regression analysis, the 
prcbability level for ijx2lusion of variables into the re^sective et^ticn was 
set at .05. In addition, a list-wise deletion of cases with missing data was 
used* 

Only those re^sonses that were obtained from neniaers were inclu ded in the 
aaiijer analyses, ani only those re^xjnses that were obtained fnam ^xwses were 
inoluM in the spouse analyses. As a oonsequenoe, the iMEber of predictor 
variables differed in the u^nber equation and the spcuse action? 15 variables 
were used for the nentoer model and 19 variables for the qpcMse model. 

Ihe analyses with both msriaers and pauses contained 12 core predictor 
variables: years of education, coping, skills, fasrUy image, egalitarian 
family values, family si^sport, friend support, oonminity support, leligiows 
attenJanoe, satisfaction with housing, piedictability of Army life, 
ocntrollability of Aruy life awi expectations. Additionally, the following 
three predictor variables were included in the menber model only: stressors in 
the past three norths, pre-^nove stressors, and oonfidenoe in spaisa. On the 
other hand,in addition to the 12 core variables, the ^xxise model statanent 
inDlu5led 7 variables not included in the menber model statanent: stressors on 
the past 12 months, post-move stressors, qr&a iq) in a military fanxily, 
aiplpyment status, personal oonfidenoe, volunteer activity and family 
functicffdng. Althoi^ the neasure of "personal confidence" ooncemad the same 
content on both the nenber and s^xuse questionnaires, it was worded in an 
altemati\'e format (see above) . CX5nsequently, it treated as a unicyie variable 
in the respective jseaster and spouse models. Table 2 presents the means and 
standard deviations for the predictor and criterion variables by sanple 
subgnxo). In adiition, Table 3 presents the bivariate correlation matrix 
betweer the predictor variables and the criterion variable ty sanple subgrcwp. 
Given the variation in the predictor variables available for entry into the 
respective e<|Ljaticns for xaastoers and spouses, in addition to the uss of forward 
artep-wlse nultiple regression as well as variation in the saapl e si zes among 
subgroups in the analysis, caution is advised in attoipting to aaqpaxG the 
results fron the regression analysis between the four sanple sub-groups. Bie 
entry of predictor variables in a forward step-wise regression aialysis are 
qreatly influenoed by the respective variables in the ecpoation, their 
Respective order of entry, and saxsple size. As the results from the analysis 
whicii are preseited in Table 4 and Table 5 are di R nis s ei separately for each of 
the four sang>le subgrc^^. 
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Table 2 

Mean«t and Standard Deviaiion for Predictftr and Criterion Variables 

Enlisted Officer 

Variable Member Spouse Member Sjmii5£ 

M SD M SD M SD M SD 

Family Stressors 

Stressors in past 12 monlhs^ .17 .21 .10 .12 

Stressors in past 3 months* .17 .14 .13 .09 

Pre-move stressors^ .77 .51 .73 .44 

Posi-movc stressors** .76 .51 .52 .38 

PamHv Adantlvg Rgsourcgs 

Individual. Resources; 

Crew up in military family* .11 .32 .12 .32 

Employment status of spouse* .39 .48 .43 .50 

Years of formal education^ 3.06 1.18 2.81 1.61 6.58 1.46 4.86 1.68 

Coping skillsc 1.93 .60 1.59 .76 2.17 .43 2.05 .51 

Personal confidence^ 2.30 .54 2.44 .48 2.57 .43 2.71 .29 

Dmily Sy.siem Resources; 

Family imaged 
Egalitarian family values^ 
Family functioningd 
Family support^ 

Communhv Resources: 
Friend suppon*^ 
Community suppond 
Religious attendance'^ 
Volunteer activity* 
Satisfaction with housing^ 

Sense, of Coherence 

Predictability of Army life^ .93 .69 1.02 .69 1.39 .58 1.32 .65 

Controllability of Army life^ 1.02 .72 1.15 .73 1.45 .66 1.28 .67 

Expectations* .63 .26 .67 .26 .80 .19 .81 .18 
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1.67 
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1.82 


.71 


1.99 
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2.54 


.56 


.66 


1.04 


.87 


1.17 


1.55 


1.36 


1.68 


1.27 
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.09 


.29 






.46 


.50 


1.40 


.93 


1.59 


.92 


1.50 


.96 


1.60 


.92 



.93 


.69 


1.02 


.69 


1.39 


.58 


1.32 


1.02 


.72 


1.15 


.73 


1.45 


.66 


1.28 


.63 


.26 


.67 


.26 


.80 


.19 


.81 


1.43 


.60 


1.53 


.57 


1.89 


.54 


1.90 



Family AdapfaflnnC 

» Range: 0-1; ^ Range: 0-2; ^ Range: 0-3; ^ Range: 0-4; e Range: 0-8. 

NOTE: Variables categorized under Family stressors are coded from low stressors to high 
stressors. All other variables arc coded such that higher mean values reflect more positive 
evaluations. 
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givanate Zgrn-Order Correlations Between the . PredirtOf VsrlaMcS BTHl FamilV 



Unlisted m£i££i 
VtriabU Member Spouse Member Spouse 



Stressors in past 12 months 
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Stressors in past 3 months 
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Prc-movc stressors 
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Post-move stressors 
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Crew up in military family 
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Employment status of spouse 
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Years of formal education 
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Coping skills 
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Personal confidence 


.35»» 
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Famllv Svsfcm Resources 










Family image 
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Egalitarian family values 
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Family functioning 
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Family support 
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Cnmrnuniiv Resources: 










Friend suppon 


35** 


.26** 


.42* • 


25** 


Community support 


S3** 
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SO** 
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Religious attendance 


.01 


.01 


-.08 


-.03 


Volunteer aclivily 
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Satisfaction with housing 


.32»» 


36** 


.33»» 
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S^n«^ of Coherence 










Predictability of Army life 


SO** 
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Controllability of Army life 
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Expectations 
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• ft< .05; ft < .01 
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Table 4 



Variable 



Stressors in past 12 months' 
Stressors in past 3 months^ 
Prc'inove stressors^ 
Posi-movc stressors* 

ramllv Adanttve RfSffUrCCS 

tnrtivMunI Resources: 
Crew up in military family* 
Employment status of spouse* 
Years of formal education 
Coping skills 
Personal confidence 

family System Resnufces: 

Family image 

Egalitarian family values 

Family functioning* 
Family support 

rnmmutiitv Resources: 
Friend support 
Community support 
Religious attendance 
Volunteer activity* 
Satisfaction with housing 

Si>n<» of Coherence 
Predictability of Army life 
Controllability of Army life 
E^ipectttions 

£ 



Member 


Enlisted 

Sonuse 


MembeiL^ 
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SoQUse 
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a 


h. 
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a Variable not Included In member cufvey 
b Variable net lnclud(?d In spouse survey 
Note: ns - no! slonifleanl (p ■> .05) 
•il< .05; p < .01 
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Tabic 5 

Forward Stepwise Regression with Family Adaptation as the Critcrioti 

Q£fi££IS 



Members 
(N»607) 



Spouses 
(N«5I1) 



Members 
(N»I34) 



Spouses 



Step Variable 



Cum.R^ Variable 



Cum.R^ Variable 



1 


Bapectatlons 


.43 


Expectations 


.38 


2 


Community Support 


.49 


Community Support 


.44 


3 


Stress In Past 3 Months 


.52 


Siftss In Past 12 Months 


.47 


4 


Predictability 


.54 


Family Functioning 


.49 


S 


Personal Confidence 


.55 


Coping Skills 


.50 


6 


BgaUurian Family Values 


.56 


Predictability 


.51 


? 


Coping Skills 


.57 


Housing Satisfaction 


.52 


S 


Family Support 


.58 


Personal Confidence 


.53 


9 


Housing Satisfsction 


.58 






10 


Friend Support 


.59 







Expectations 
Community Support 
Controllability 



Cum.R^ Variable Cum 

.33 ERpectalions .24 

.43 Family Support .32 

.48 Post-Move Stressors .38 

Community Support .42 

Religious Attendance .44 

Employment Siatns .46 

Controllability .48 



NOTE: All variables In the model are significant at least at the .05 level. 



E nlists ^ 



Ton of the 15 inSependent variables oonsiderod In the regressim analysis 
for roecibers were identified as significant predictors of the level of family 
adaptation among enlisted mssnbers. Listed by their order of entry into the 
xiegression equation, these variables vKxts expectations, ocraninity- support, 
stressors in the past three months, predictability of Any life, personal 
confidence, egalitarian family values, coping skills, family support, 
satisfaction with hcwsing, and friend si^jport. Together, these predictors 
accounted for 59% of the variance ii» the level of family adaptation for 
enlisted ineBibers, 1(10, 596) = 35.03, p<.001. 

As hypothesized, the one measure of Family Stressors that entered the 
equation was negatively associated with family adaptation (i.e., the higher the 
level of stressors in the past three months, the lower the level of family 
adaptation) . In addition, the two measures of Sense of Ooherence that entered 
the equation (i.e. , predictability of Amy life and the oongruency of 
expectations and experiences) also influenced the dependent variable in the 
hypothesized direction: the greater the predictability of Amy life and the 
more oongruent the prior expectations and the actuad experiences of life in 
West Germany, the higher the level of family adaptation. 

With one exc ep tion, the individual (i.e., coping skills and personal 
copfidenoe), family system (i.e., family support), and oaanunity (i.e., friend 
support, cQRininity support, and satisfaction with housing) rtesources that 
entered the regression equation were consistent with the relationship 
hypothesized: the greater the adaptive resource, the higher the level of 
family adaptation. Vie one exception was the family system resource of 
egalitarian family values. For erJ-isted mentoers, the more traditional in 
family values, the hic^ier their level of family adaptation. 

Of these 10 significant predictors of family adaptation, the best predictor 
was expectations (a Sense of Coherence measure) . It is particularly noteworthy 
that of the total variance explained by the 10 significant predictors of family 
adaptation (59%) , nearly three-^juarters of this explained variance was 
explained by this variable. The level of umim nity support, the second 
variable to enter the equation, explained another six percent of the total 
variance in the dependent variable beyond the influence of expectations, Ihe 
other ei^t variables that entered the equation accounted for the resnaining 10% 
of the total explained variance. 

Spouses of Enlisted Members 

Out of the list of 19 independa variables considered in the regression 
analysis for ^xxises, eight were isolated as significant predictors of the 
level of family adaptation among spouses of enlisted manbers. T.ip^fid by their 
order of ent^y into the regression ec^tion, these variables were expectations, 
comnunity si^^port, stressors in the past 12 months, family functiordng, coping 
skills, predictability of Amy life, satisfaction with housing, and personal 
confidence. In oanbination, these predictors explained 53% of the variance in 
the criterion variable of family adaptation for the spouses of enlistai mesrber, 
r(8, 502) = 70.24, p<.001. 
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As hypothesized, the one seasure of Family Stressors J'^f^J^. ^ 
eqaSi2?Sn^tively ass«:iat«i with the level ofl^ (i^. . 

the hiciher the level of stressors in the past 12 nonths, 

a^S^) inldditicn, the five loeasurcs of F^ly Adaptive Resouroes and 
SijrS ofSense of CX^herenoe that entered the equation were 

^S^JT^e^ticns; the ^f^ter ^^^^^ ""^^ti^lTi^ 
of coherence, the hi^ier the level of family adaptation. Spocificaxiy, to 
^tS^^ii e, copiM skills, personal oonf ideiwe) , famUy system (i^e., 
SSdli f^^j^iJ^ oomiiAi^Ci.e., cxBBunity support, satisfaction with 
^iLf^^ that^wSTiSla^ in the analysis had a positive influence 
S^^leSS^S^i^of^^ticn. SimUarly, ti^t^ sense ofOohe^ 
SL^^i.e., ccnsEuency of expectations ai^^i^J^^gF!^^"^"^ 
of Arny life) ilso had a positive effect on the dependent variable. 

'.T^^^^J^^ ^LtSlarianc. 
^S^sfTS^U 70% of this ^i^^^^ 

^aSd^aS^I^'of Z 
^SStS^nd the influence of expectations. ^ «ther s^ vari^l^that 
^Sed th^equation aooounted for the remaining nine percent of the total 
explained variance. 



Officers 



ftniv three of the 15 iiKtependent variables oonsidered in the regression 
anaS^Is^B^ JLJffiSi as significant predictors of««level of 
^^IdaptaUon of offioers. listed their order of ettry into t^ 
J^rSsia?^ticn, these variable expectatiors, «™*^!y,^f 
S^Slabil^ of W life. Together, these P^^fictors oplainai 48% of the 
v^iance in the level of family adaptation for officers, 1(3, 130) - 40.52, 
p<.001) . 

'me one neasure of CoKrounity Resources (i.e., ocBHunity support) and the two 
.^aS^fl^of Cchez^(i.e., 

liST^t entered the r^gr^ion equation each influenced the 
variablTin the manner hypothesized: the greater the level of ocnmmity 

Se'S^rTSSnSS prior -^tio^ ^i2^^?S?^i^S^ 
^flife in West Germany, and the mors control that officers felt i« ™^ 
SiuS S ^ a^ilS^luence future military assigrments, the greater the 
level of family adaptation. 

Of the tiu^ significe>nt predictors of family "^'^^l^.^^^^^ 
,r^c^ «v*w-<-ai-inn« Sense of Ccherenoe measure) . It aoocMntea lor neariy /u^ 
^t^S wii^^l^ined by the three significant proctors (48%) . Ohe 
^S^^^t^^^^cc^^ suK«rt ai^ controllability of Army life, 
amounted for the remaining 15% of total explained variance. 

<^i«Ag of Officers 

oat of the list of 19 independent variables considered inj^he regression 
anaS^il fS^^Ses, sevSTSeidentified as significant predictors of the 
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level of family adaptation arxang spouses of officers. listed by their orxSer of 
entry into the regz^ssim eqiutian, these variables were expectations, fandly 
support, post-nove stressors, (xsraxnity suE]|»rt, religious attendance, 
enployiient status, and controllability of Aiiny life. In ocnbinaticn, these 
predictors aooountad for 48% of the variance in the level of family adaptation 
for spouses of officers, f (7, 107) « 14.32, pc.OOl. 

As hypothesized, the measure of Family Stressors that entered the ec^tion 
\«as negative? V associated with family adaptation (i.e. , tl^ higher the level of 
post-move stressors, the lower the level of family adaptation) . In addition, 
the two measures of Sense of Ooherenoe that entered the equation (i.e. , 
expectations and controllability of Army life) also influenced the dependent 
variable in the hypothesized direction: the more congruent prior expectations 
and the actual experiences of life in West Germany and the more control that 
spouses felt in their ability to plan and influe n ce future military 
assigments, the hitter the level of family adaptation. 

With one exception, the individual (i.e., estplqyment status), family system 
(i.e., family support), and ooraamity (i.e., conmmity si^pport) resources that 
entered tha regression equation wore consists with the relationship 
hypothesized: the greater the adaptive resource (i.e. , being aiploryed and 
being part of both a cohesive and supportive family system and cconunity) , the 
higher the level of family adaptation. The one exception was the Qcnnunity 
Resource measure of religious attendance. For officer ^xxises, the greater the 
religious attendance, the Icwer the level of family adaptation. This finding 
parallels a recent finding by Bcwsn and Janofsky (1988) for spouses of enlisted 
menii3ers in the U.S. Army. 

Of the seven significant predictors of family adaptation, the best predictor 
was expectations (a Sense of Coherenoe measure) . TSds predictor alone 
acoounted for one-half of the total variance es^lained by the variables v*dch 
entered the equation (43%) . The other six variables accounted for the 
resnaining 24% of the total explained variance. 

Discussion 

Relocation to an overseas enviroraient can result in numerous hardships for 
military families, including financial strains, geographic separation frcra 
extended family, and difficulties associated with assimilation to a new 
cultural setting. These hardships may pose serious challenges to the family 
systesn, resulting in a decreased level of family adaptation at the personal, 
family, and Army^Y^tesn level. Given the link between family adaptation and 
militaiy-related outcGroes, such as mestdber retention and individual and. unit 
readiness (Bowean & Janofsky, 1988? Orthner & Pittnan, 1986; Szoc, 1982) it is 
to the military's advantage to better understand the factors that may mediate 
the effects of relocation on the level of family adaptation. Such 
understanding will support the wurk of policy and program developers in 
designing and tailoring family-oriented p ro gr am s that enhance the level of 
family adaptation to an overseas relocation, and thereby contribute to military 
pre|>aredness. 
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•mis research sou^t to identify the factors that =>ay "tfluenoe the level of 
faiiSj^aSS^^^o^ ^'verseas relocation. Based on the prxortheo^ 
aS^irSl study in the areas of stress, ooping and ^^^^/^^^^^^ 
fect^^ere conceptualized within three broad dcoains: (a) family f^^^' 
rbf^^ SSSS, and (c) sense of coharence. TSie ^luenoe of factors 
i?lhin^ ?S^^^^S:eptual on the level of famly adaptation 

Sso^iamiJied separatel/f or naifcers and spouses within officer and enlisted 
rank grcups. 

In aeneral. altha»h the results of the investigation are not directly 
oaipai^le r^ioss subgroups given the nature of the analysis^ fH^ings 
clekSy mipport the iiipartance of the oongruency of prte expectatio^ and 
S^^^ences cSSnii^ life in West ^epa^ t^el off am^ 
adaptaUon. A Sense of Ceherenoe maasure, this factor enertge as the 
^eSctor of faiaily ad^tion for all four subgroups: the sore that the 

SSSWriL^es orSiters and spouses in ^^.^^^^J^^i^l^.J^^'^^ 
^SsTSSical/dental services, financial security and ^]\^'^J^l 
^Sv togethen4ss) were about the saae or better than expected, the Ivigher 
SS'^rSSS of family .^tic«. ^ '^'Jf^J^^'^ 

aTTOI^the total variance e3<plained in the level of family ac^Jtation f^ 
^ L^gro^^^ factors ttUt entered the ^^^^^^^e equations^ ( 

S%tcM%) was accounted for by this one factor. Interestingly, despite 
thTattertio^ that Mccutbin and associates (Lavee, McCubbiji, & Patterson, 
S^5^^SJSnTla^ri986) have given to assessing the family^s Sense of 
SSi^^^i^JSSkii^ Lxi analysis efforts .^J^^'V^^''^ 
rS^nSuded this factor as an i«iicator of coherence in p^t research. In 
^TS^ knowledge of this investigator, this fact^ ^ not been included 
asa factor at all^theix eopixical study of family adaptation using this 
dataset. 

on the other hand, the results fro© this investigation provide additional 
support to the earlier fiiriings of MoCubbin and associat^ abcwt the 
Stance of camwnity support to proDOting the level of ^ 
^overseas transiUon. A F^mdly Adaptive Resource measure, this factor 
Ss^^^nt to which J^e^ ar^ f ^ 

oanjunitv could be relied on in times of trouble, and the extent to which they 
S^^S S^ocSLuty as a good place to live and raise chil^^ tt)e level 
SfS^S^sS^Serged ITan'^inportant predictorof the lev^ of f ami^ 
^Lrt^ fc^^four aS!ysis gro^ enlisted me«itoers,^ais^ of enlisted 

SSs, officers, and the sfxxises of offic^. ^ f)^^;;^^^^ 
greater the ccBBunity support, the higher the level ;f family adaptation. 

Also supportive of the earlier analyses by McOittoin and associates (MoCubbin 
& Patter^^l983; >fcCuaDin & lavee, 1986) was the relative mportanoe of 
f aSJ^^irt in pSSictii^ the level of family adaptation for selective sub- 

^ny menfcers listen to each other, understand one ^'^'"^'f^^^^^J^^ 
andaf fection, the level of family support ««rgedas a significant pr^ic^ 
^the level of family adaptation for enlisted menibers as well as tt^ ^ouses 
of SfioS. in both cases, the greater the level of family a^rt, the 
higher the level of family adaptation. 
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with the ejccseption of officers, it is also clear fran the results that the 
level of family adaptation to overseas relocations is haxsp^ned ty the pile-^ 
of scurcses of additional stressors. Specifically, stressors in tiie past three 
months was a significant predictor of family adaptation for enlisted nsnfcers, 
stressors in the past 12 nonths was a significant predictor of family 
adaptation for spc« s es of enlisted oenisers, and post-oove stressors was a 
significant predictor of family adaptation for spouses of officers. As 
hypothesized, for each of three sub-groups, the higher the level of family 
str^sors, the Icwer the level of family ad^station. IS^ese finding provide 
additional sup|»rt to the earlier f iixiirigs of MoCUhbin and associates (MbOul±»in 
& Patterson, 1983; McOibbin & Lavee, 1986? lavae, MoCUbbin, & Patterson, 1985) 
as well as to literature on life events and illness (Dohrenwend & Dohrenwend, 
1974) v*iich point to there relationship between the pile-up of stressors and 
the level of family adaptation to a stressor event liXe relocation. 

At the risk of oversisplification, the role of Sense of Oohsrenoe in 
predicting the level of family adaptaticn is particularly noteworthy within 
the respective sub-groups. Not only was the oongruency between prior 
expectaticrss and actual experiences in West Germaiy the best predictor of 
family adaptation within each sub-<fral^> analysis, but also at least one 
additional Sens^ ;f CJoherence measure emerged as a significant predictor of 
variation in the ^.^k^endent variable in each of the four sub-groups. Tar 
enlisted menbers and their spouses, the Sense of CXAerence measure which 
involved perceptions of the predictability of Army life also emerged as a 
significant predictor of family adaptation. In both cases, the more that 
enlisted menbets and their spouses could predict the innediate future based on 
the nature of worlc and family schedules, the greater the level of family 
adaptation. 

For officers and their spouses, the Sense of Ooheroioe measure that also 
entered in each equation as a significant pradictor of variation in the 
dependent variable was controllability: the percseived ability of itembers and 
their spouses to plan in advance for future military assignnents and to have 
sane say over the timing and location of these assigraaents. m both cases, the 
greater the perceived controllability, the greater the level of family 
adaptation. 

Surprisingly, there were some factors, such as the level of pre-move 
stressors and the years of formal education, that did not prove to be 
significant predictors of the variation in the dependent variable. Of course, 
as re|»rted in an earlier analysis by Lavee, HcQibbin, Fatterscn (1985) and is 
reflected in examining the bivariate zero-order correlations between the 
predictor variables and family adaptation in Table 3, the interoorrelation 
among factors within conceptual dooains may have resulted in selected factors 
not entering the equations for selected sanple sUb-groi^ss. Tor exanple, Lavee, 
McOibbin, Patterson (1985) reported a oorxelation of .43 between ocnnunity 
support and friendship SL^sport among menbers and spouses in the enlisted ranks. 

Given the exploratory nature of this study, caution is advised in 
interpreting these results, especially for the officer sub-groups. 
Bpc a use the sanple sizes for officers and ^>ouses of officers are relatively 
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snail, these xegr^sicn coefficients nay not be stable. Althcu^ it %oild have 
been preferred to ccniuct a two-stage analysis cn different halves of oach 
sanple sub-group to ejcamine ths stability of coefficients, the size of the 
officer subgro^ precluded this type of analysis. 

With this qualification in adnd, these findings have potentially iaportant 
isplicaticRs for military policy and procpraa planners. First, giv^ the 
isportance of realistic esqjectaticns about life in Wast Geraany to the level 
of family edaptation across the four saB|>le subgroups, it is raocnaended that 
tha Amy re-examine current programs, such as the Any ^xxisorship program and 
procedures for roassignaent processing, to ensure that families are being 
provided with accurate infonnaticn as well as given adeqiiate preparation for 
the realities of life as a Arny family in West Germany. Such activi ties could 
involve transition counseling sessions, pre-relocation orientatioi programs, 
pie-iiDve ani post-nsve viockshcps, survival maimls for anticipating the 
challer^^ of an overseas locaticn, and dissesdnaticn of accurate resource 
literature. For policy and program planners, the relative infxartanoe of 
realistic expectatias to famDy aSaptaticn should be encouraging. The Army 
not only has a nunber of programs directed toward this specific issu e , but also 
the clarification of expectations provides a tangible and concrete interventicai 
goal for evaluating the suocess of policy and ^nrxsgram efforts. 

Second, the relative isportanoe of ocniamity support in explaining variation 
in the ^pendent variable for each sanple subgroup in the analysis eiphasizes 
the iBportanoe of informal cpniaunity networics in facilitating the level of 
eKlaptation to an overseas relocation. However, unlike the expectations factor, 
this factor presents more challenges on the perspective of intervention. Past 
reseaxvii suggests that military families, especially officer families and vhite 
families, are ijaite reluctant to beccne involved with other families iji the 
ccnsunity for purposes of support (Bowen, 1985; Bowen & Janofsky, 1988) . 
Although this self-reliance can be viewed as a healthy response to frequent 
BKTves, the resulting personal and relational isolation can leave these families 
quite susceptible to ths ongoing stressors of military life. It iaperative 
that unit-level leadership as well as service providers in the local overseas 
military cconunities support family efforts to build linkages to one another, 
including unit-^x3nsored activities and laitual self help groups (e.g. , family 
support groups) . 

•mild, given the link between the pile-up of family stressors and family 
adaptation, Arny leadership needs to be particularly sensitive to the negative 
influence that cccvxmLtant Tk=iff^iT^« may have on the level of family ade^Jtation 
to an overseas relocatiai. Ensuring that Army meotoers have adeq^iate time to 
get their personal and family aif fairs in order before assuming a daaanding work 
schedule in the new location may prcnote a more positive adaptation 1:^ all 
family mscters, and result in a better productivity when the soldier does 
report for duty. 

F^3urth, Amy leadership needs to be particularly aware of the iaportanoe of 
family sj^port to the level of family adaptation among spouses of offioers. 
Ftor many soldiers, especially officers, an overseas assigment can be 
particularly demanding. Unit-level policies and practices which plaoe undue 
ocapetiticn between the Amy ard the family for the messbers time, energy and 
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. ^„ >^ *»cr«tf-4ailv detrimsntal to the adaptation of officer spcMses, 

are able to have adequate tise to rairture family relaticsnships. 

Dolicv and proaram leaders are encouraged to evaluate the nature of 
th^tiJ^<^^^ ^^though cnly the mjor findings Mve been 
SS^iSSe^^hTr^ of findingsfor each sub-^sroup should be dismissed in 
nSfi^^f ^MrrerT^ planned tony-level initiatives in support of families. 
-S^^SjIc^rSy^families relocating to a ^rticulf overseas 
SitoSnS, poSS^and program leaders should evaluate the VdtBi±^^ 
^iSmty^f S^ase to families facing other types of relocations. 

The reseam*! presented in this report needs to f^^,SiSf 
of WiS^q! . servioewcoen with civilian husbands, dual military coj>les, 
ly?^^^ ! ifS^T^^ to be replicated ^<^J^^^ ,^JE^,^^^^ 

of^Socaticns: outside the Oontijiental IMited States (0^^ 
S^i^ntal united States (OONUS) and within GONUS. The relati^ ccntri^ons 
^^^S^^s, Ads^iive Resources, and Sense of caoher^ need to 

SS^SJ^^^ii^ f^c^^thin these caio^ S^i^sf 
throurtTa Milti-stage hierarchical regression (Pittnan & ii^^rj^"?' * . . 
S^mh explorSor?: the resear^ findii^ presented in this report ^ide 
i™rt^^DC)ort for the iitportanoe of such research in guidiiig poliqy and 
^^^^T^^S^iS U^ies facii^ specific types of military demands. 
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